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N. —E. FARMER. 


For the New England Farmer. 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM FOSTER, Esq. 
[Concluded, | 


Cadiz in Spain, is a city of about eighty thousand 
jphabitants, It is a peninsula, and is separated 
from the main land by a barren neck of saad, seven 
or eight mi.es long, without a sign of vegetation, 
excepting where it has bean created by the indus 
try of man, and the elements in conjunction, This 
city is wholly supplied with vegetables, and chiefly 
with milk, by gardens made on this barren sand. — 
The city affords little m>-nure, th: streets being very 
narrow, and there being but few horses there. 

These gardens are made level, and intersected 
by little gutters to conduct water into the beds, in- 
to which they are divided about 40 by 20 feet, 
hemmed raund by little dams about 12 inches high. 
When the ditches are filled with water in the man. 
ner I shall explain presently, the gardener with his 
hoe makes asmali gap in the dam and floods these 
beds, one after the other, and closes them when so 
flooded. ‘This operation is performed once or oft- 
ener, ina day, according to circumstances. It 
must be noticed that there are six months of the 
year during which little or no rain falls in the south 
of Spain. But the water for this irrigation is drawn 
from wells in @ very simple and cheap manner.— 
Over the well there is a machine called Vorice, con- 
sisting of one perpendicular wheel with projecting 
cogs, which geer into an old-fashioned lantern. On 
the opposite side of the cogs, stand off wooden 
spokes about 14 inches long; over these spokes 
hangs an endless band, composed of two parallel 
bass ropes; between these ropes there are fastened 
a number of earthen pots, which go. down empty on 
one side and come up full on the -other, and dis- 
charge into a trough, from which the little garden 
canals are supplied. ‘The pots have a small aper- 
ture in the bottom, to allow the air to. escape, while 
they are filling. 


Notwithstanding the numerous hydraulic ma- 
chines to draw water from wells, this, although the 
most ancient, is the most productive by any given 
power, Itis still in use in Egyptand on the whole 
northern coast of Africa. ‘This simple mi! is turn- 
ed by a horse, a cow, or an ass, 

Here then is nothing but water, air, sun and 
sand to produce vegetables for eighty thousand in- 
habitants. I make no mention here of the shipping, 
which is very numerous, but leave that to balance 
the supply of vegetables which may come from 
more distant places. 


I will mention one small experiment of my own, 
While in France, and a quasi farmer, | came in 
possession of a few potatoes from an English wreck, 
and planted them ona perfect swamp, barely strong 
enough to support a few wheelbarrow Joads of bar 
ren gravel, which was near at hand. In these 
heaps of gravel, which I made in imitation"of the 


a few potatoes, and gathered an excellent crop of | the higher ground in the rear naturally flowed, 
fine potatoes. Now these floating hills of gravel though not in the form of a brook, but quite inper- 
performed merely the function of a matrix, in which | ceptbly, as on any moderate declivity, There we 
the vegetable congestion was performed: the nowr- | dag a reservoir about twelve feet diameter, and as 
ishment of the plant came from the air and water; | many deep, and stoned it with common wall stones. 
or their united powers decomposed a part of the From the house to this reservoir there was Jaid a 
gravel and a part of the bog, and prepared them | lead pipe, for the convenience of pumping the wa-, 
also for vegetable aliment. I dwell on this subject ‘ter into the kitchen. ‘This reservoir, Iam almost 
for the purpose of fixing your attention to the very | annually informed by Mr Amory, has never failed 
important part which air, light, heat and water have | in the driest seasons. 
in vegetable formation. It will not be strenuously The city of Cadiz occupies less ground by three 
contended by any one that the lifeless gravel was, ' quarters than Boston, and contains about the same 
in this case, an important constituent of the potato | number of inhabitants. For six months of the year 
crop. And if there be any analogy between the | little or no raim falls there; yet the roofs of their 
powers of animal digestion on living food, (which | houses furnish them water for all purposes but 
are said to be null,) and vegetable digestion, the | drinking. This water is conducted into stone tanks. 
living bog could not have aoorded any nourishment | it was ou a Suggesdui oF Uno Mack, severly cure 
to my potatoes, although the decayed portions of | ago, that’ our city government adopted their present 
the bog might have contributed to it in some de- | System of reservoirs, which may be made to furnish 
gree. Still there is scope enough left to show that twenty times more than it now does, at a small ad- 
water and air were the principal constituents. ‘That | ditional expenditure. 
water will produce solids, in a great variety of forms | ‘There are situations where water may be easily 
and substances, has been sufficiently proved in our ‘collected, but from whence it cannot, without too 
own imperfect chemical laboratories. What won-! much expense, be taken by natural inclination for 
ders nature can perform with the same substance, | irrigation or other purposes where it is wanted. [ot 
we may never entirely know, But we fiid this im- /there are various modes. of removing this water 
portant element in all her works; and none of| mechanically. Let us suppose that it is now want- 
them without some proof of its agency. ed in a direct line over a rising ground of 20 feet 
Stagnant water in a basin of inert clay, cannot | elevation, to irrigate a meadow, ‘The orice, de- 
remain Jong without discovering signs of incipient | scribed above, would answer the purpose, but might 
vegetation, in that green scum which soon appears ; | be too expensive for our country. The Hydraulic 
and soon after, without any apparert generative | Ram, of which I shall offer you a plan, would be 
cause, animal existence becomes apparent. | less expensive of labor, but vastly wasteful of wa- 
Being now convinced of the vast importance of | ter; and is useful only t elevate smaller quantities 
this great agent, let us keep our sylvan nets always | of water for houses.and stables. The Syphon, how- 
spread, and ready to arrest it in its passage from |ever, may be used'to great advantage, under all 
the lakes and the ocean over the thirsty earth; and | elevations, whi¢h come within the pressure of the 
then let us economise it by all possible means-: and | atmosphere, viz. about 32 feet; or where the crown 
not let it run too hastily to the ocean from whence | of a hill may be reduced by a trench for the Sy- 
it came, before it has paid its due tribute. | phon, fo that elevation. This Syphon may be from 
We often hear during great droughts, of water | one inch bore to any other convenient calibre ; and 


being so scarce that cattle must be driven miles to | will continue to run,as long as there is any water 


| 
| be watered. Now, it would be hardly possible to find |in the reservoir. 


It would seem, wien we contemplate the expen- 
sive Roman aqueducts, that they were unacquainted 
with this hydraulic instrumeuat. It was first applied 
upon a large scale in this country, I believe, at my 
suvgestion, by the father of our present Mayor, at 


a farm which presents some inequality of surface, 
where the superfluous water from higher grounds 
could not be conducted into a place of deposit 
below. There are thousands, even, which offer 


better places of deposit on high locations, in the 
gorges of hills, where a short dam would retain 
thousands of hogsheads of water, which might be 


and where water is at command, we have seen above, 
vegetable increase is certain. As it is well to mix 
a little practice with theory, I will relate the story 
of a small trial in this neighborhood and on a place 
not the most favorable. 

A number of years ago, Mr Francis Amory, cal!- 
ed upon me to visit lis farm in Milton, to advise 
him about getting soft water for his house. ‘this 
farm is near to the Blue Hill ridge, but is detached 
from it, and forms an insulated rising by itself, the 


used for irrigation, as well as for other purposes; | 


Charlestown, to.draw water to a well in his distillery, 
‘from another well, several hundred feet distant; 
and afterwards on the Boston Mill Dam, for one 
mile. <All over continental Europe, where the 
smallest spring can be found, it is used in succes- 
sion by all who can have access to it, 1o make arti- 
ficial ponds, where fish are raised for consumption. 
It would be an interesting question of rural econo- 
my to learn how much these ponds contribute to 
| the food of man. The amount must be very great, 
‘bat I do not remember to have seen it stated in the 
European statistics. 

In that part of France where I lived, although 


' 


greater part of the land being higher than the | the farms are very small, from ten to twentyfive 
grounds about the house. We chose the lowest | acres, they obtain shelter for their grain and other 
part of an adjoining meadow, near the house, for low vegetation, and attract moisture fromthe air 





potato hills which I remembered at home, I planted 


the place of our reservoir, over which the wash of by the same means. ‘These small farms are divid- 
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ed into small fields, each one fenced in by mounds | all science is derived from experience. But we do 

of earth, supported by sods laid flat one upon anoth- | learn in these extremes one useful lesson, which is, 

er. ‘These earthen fences are about six feet at) that vegetable substance i+ susceptible of great in- 
crease, independently of manure. 


their base, and five feet high ; and are covered with | 
However little credit may be given to that theo- 


a nine years’ growth of scrub oak, hazlenut or ches- | 
nut. Isay nine years’ growth, becaus» they are/ ry which assigns such important powers over the 
cut in rotation every nine years; thus yielding an vegetable creation as it has been attempted here to 
annual cut for fuel outof nine fields; and yet re- ‘find in forest trees on high lands, especially, it re- 
taining the advantages of shelter and attraction, | quires not mnch credulity or forecast to beieve 
for the whole furm, for a large part of these enclo- 
sures is always covered with athick ‘edge of verdure | ry year, so long as our population is on the increase. 
of various degrees of elevation. It is a silent, ever-growing crop, which requires no 
It is difficult to account for the great product of | labor, not even fencing, after it has got out of the 
these small farms otherwise than by givicvg great | reach of cattle. In the circuit of about fifteen 
credit to this mode of close culture. The argn-' miles about Boston, I am informed by one of the 
ments used in favor of it are these. These hot- most observing and intelligent Ixndholders of this 
beds or moist beds, as I may indifferently call them, state, that woodlands increase by their growth 
retain all that is put on them, in manure, and the about fifteen percent. If this be near the truth, 
rain which fails in them has time to penetrate the | putting the annual increased demand ott of the 
earth, and does not run away laden with vegetable | question, it would seem, that this is a very great 
apoils. The driving winds cannot sweep off teo | interest. 
suddenly the volatile elements ot the manure, orex-) ‘T’o talk of aii annual crop of Woou in tins coun- 
haust the plants by too rapid breathing, or shake | try of rapid movements, and of impatience to enjoy 
them too violently, and break or disturb their roots ;| precocious fruits, would be idle. Fathers are too 
ani_as for a general prostratien, that cannot hap- | apt to think that no heritage is so good for their 


| that wood of itself, must become more valuable eve- | 
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SCIENCE FOR FARMERS. 
To witness the improvements which have been 
made in agricultural implements, it is only neces- 
sary to contrast the most finished and convenient 
ones of modern times with the clumsy, ill-construct- 
ed accoutrements of the ancients, or indeed of those 
| nations of modern times who are pursuing the dark 
_lnckless paths which have been travelled by their 
i ancestors from time immemorial. ‘Thus we see in 

the finished and well executed plough of modern 
| days, a beautiful and useful improvement upon the 
| unsightly, il-contrived, and vexatious working im. 
| plement of the middle ages, when a strength of man 


| and beast was necessary to subdue the soil, which 
would ill become the labor saving propensities of 
{the nineteenth century. We may carry the con- 
‘trast further, and witness the more visible differ- 
; ence between the ploughs even of those dark and 
_fiemal devs, and the pick-like instrument with 
| which the nations of earth’s morning broke the soil. 
| But we need not unshroud the past nor remove 
| the veil from the sepulchre of buried ages, to wit- 


pen. Although the temperature is sufficiently high,| children asa little ready money, or stocks which | Ps the march of improvements to which “the art 
. Kd . | . . ¥ U j . * , = ” ” ; > 4 ; . 
for vegetation, and more equable, the scorching yield a semi-annual mterest: yet how many have | Which calls the harvest forth” is daily becoming 


‘midday sun is mitigated. No drenching showers 
can here carry aweyethe seed, and the soil. 


To form an opinion of these little farins, it is had for sale an annual crop of full grown timber. | 


enough to know, that their occupants, who before 
the revolution never owned them, and now, not 
commonly, pay first rent to the landlord, thea very 
high direct taxes, besides an infinity of indirect im- 
positions ; such as the tobacco tax, even on that 
which they raise ; on their own wine, on a certain 
quantity of salt, whether they consume # much or 
not; and after all, on the very articles they carry 
to market, they pay an excise city duty. To do 
all this, on a farm of fifteen acres, and raise three 
or four horses, a yoke of oxen, several. cows, pigs 
an‘! poultry, is evidence enough of a very produc- 
tive system of culture. Yet their instruments of 
husbandry are very inferior to. ours, On the sea- 
coast, besides kelp and seaweed, they draw froin 
the sea a calcareous substance, about the size of 
coarse gravel: it is the exuvia of shellfish, I be- 
lieve. ‘They obtain this substance with what the 
fishermen call adrag net. It answers the double 
purpose of plaster, chemically, and sand, mechani. 
cally: it mellows and loosens the soi! ; also, Jike 
lime and salt, attracts moisture, to aid in the decom- 
position of every thing which may enter into the 
vegetable construction, 


The roots of the trees which cover closely the | the lots stripped of their wood are protected all | ploughing match ! 


earthen fences, contribute to hold them up; and 
they require but little repairs in the spring. Thus 
much for close culture. 

Extremes are sometimes rsed by logicians to 
prove cases; and [ would bexiJlowed this privilege 
in this case. 

The once fertile and cultivated northern shores 
of Africa, are now a barren wilderness: the once 


productive plains of Spain now produce nothing.— | 


These sites were once measurably protected by 
vegetation ofa lofty growth. This was, in a de- 


, paid dear for this opinion. My father-in-law plant- 
'ed about five thousand forest trees annually, and 


How could he do this, it will be asked: why, be- 
cause his predecessors did the same before him; 
and his successor is now, I trust, following the 
same practice, 

It has appeared wonderful to Englishmen and 
Americans, that such a population as that of France 
could be supplied with wood fuel. In addition to 
the wood raised in the manner described above in 
Brittany, there are forests of various dimensions, 
all over France ; some owned by government and 
others by individuals, These forests are of two 
kinds; the one called Bois de Haut Futaie, or 
full grown trees; and the other Bois Taillis, or 
wood of nine, or eighteen years growth, according 
to the usage of different provinces. These forests 
are divided by cart-ways in measured sections, and 
are commonly sold at auction when of the given 
age. ‘Thusthe proprietors have an annual crop 
without labor or manure; and thirtythree millions 
of people are supplied with fuel. The lands des- 
tined forthis purpose are generally such as are 
‘least suitable for cultivation, although there is 
much good Jand covered with wood. These forests 
; require no planting: they grow spontaneously, as 





juore and more subjected. ‘Take the world as it is, 
,(and it is certainly a ‘ matter-of-fact” world,) and 
we have safficient evidence. Coinpare the agricul- 
tural implements of those parts of the United States 
where agriculture has been carried to the greatest 
perfection, and of England with those of other na- 
tions. As we have begun with the plough we will 
not look back from it, but consider the difference 
between those which “heave the glebes” around 
us, and those of some other countries. ‘lake Chi- 
na, where, as Loudon says, “agriculture has in al] 
ages been encouraged and honored,” where “the 
emperor once a year holdsa plough in the presence 
of his subjects,” and the article (a specimen of the 
whole) thus guided by his royal hand, is said to 
have but one handle, no coulter, to be drawn by one 
Ox, soinetimes by women. It is described as pos- 
sessing all the rudeness which the state of a nation 
‘like the Chinese would naturally warrant. Go to 
Egypt, and we are assured of finding ploughs and 
other implements of the rudest kind. ‘The common 
| plough of Castile, Spain, is supposed in kind ‘to be 
[the same as was used by the old Romans, while 
‘that of Valentia is said to approximate very nearly 
'to the one described by Virgil almost two thousand 
‘years ago. What an excitement one of these arti- 
cles would create, if exhibited ata New England 
What wondering would arise 





, round by other lots in fuil growth. . The plantations ifa New England farmer should assert his intention 
| made by my father-in-law, are border and ornamen- | *© till the earth with such a thing! The public 
tal plantations, dividing the fields of a large estate. | Voice would rise unanimously against him, and pub- 
‘In making his transplantations from his nurseries, [| lic opinion would declare him to be so furiously 
observed that he was particularly careful to mark ™ad as to render his going at large dangerous, and 
each tree, so as to give it the same exposition in adjudge him a fit subject for commitment at the 
its new bed as it had in the place where it was | Worcester lunatic hospital. But we will take one 
raised. |step more in representing the horrible. In Po- 
‘land, where the peasant acts as plough-maker, 

‘oot Rot in Sheep.—'The Maine Farmer gives | wheel-wright, &c., it is not unusual to see a plough 
the following remedy for this disease :—First, cut | constructed of the trunk of a young fir tree, a root 








gree, a system of close culture. From the barren 
condition in which we find them now, to the close | 
culture in France, just mentioned, are my extremes. | 
The gradation from one to the other has been a! 
matter of necessity, growing out of the increasing 
wants of an increasing population. Science has 


no initiative merit in this affair; otherwise than as | 


away, with a sharp knife, the horn of the hoof, and | Supplying the place of a share, and the trunk the 
let the part diseased bleed freely ; then cleanse it ploughman s handle, with a eine attached as team. 
well with soap suds; then take blue vitriol, make a | Phe ploughs of Russia and the countries of the 


strong decoction of it in water or spirits, and plunge | 
the foot in it, or apply it faithfully to every part. | 
This should be done frequently, and care be taken | 
that no dirt get into the diseased parts. { 


north of Europe, have a rudeneas in the construc- 
tion which would forbid a Yankee to guess what 
they are. 


We have named only a single article of husband- 
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ry in the models of which improvements exist, in 
proportion to the advancement of the nations 


where they are to be found in civilization, re-| 


finement and the arts. We might go through 
with all the et ceteras of agricultural Jabor and im- 


provements, and find a similar state of things exist- | 


ing with regard to carts, wagons, ploughs, hoes, 


spades, scythes, indeed every thing which is brought | 


in the culture of the earth, and the ingathering and 
securing of its crops. Now the p:oblem for solu- 
tion is, whence come all these differences’ Why 
does not the Chinese throw away his plough, formed 
from a model as old as his empire, or the Polander 
let his fir-tree grow, root and branch, and adopt the 
light, thorough-working, labor-saving, cast iron 


;and bars—in building walls—opening drains, lo- 
‘eating and working highways and private ways,— 


pleasure ; to the teamster who moves his heavily 


plough that we of these regions of the setting sun) 


so much admire? Simply because they know no 
better. 


ters, they seek no better things. They are, in fact, 


Guided by a sort of instinct in these mat- | 


very much like the Dutchman, who put his bushel | 


of corn in one end of the bag anda stone of equal 
weight in the other, to balance it, and threw it 
across his horse to carry to mill. On being en- 
quired of why he did not throw away the stone and 
divide the corn inthe bag so as to balance itself, 
he replied, he had never thought of that, but as his 
father always used the same stone for similar pur- 
poses, he was sure it was the best way. Such is 
the case with nations and individuals, who ‘pass 
along in the old rutted track of their ancestors, with 


regard to improvements in agricultural implements. | 


They know of no other—seek no other way. But! 


how are these improvements brought about? Just 


as are those in navigation, travelling by land, pro- | 


pelling machinery by water or steam, or any thing 
else is accomplished—by the application of science 
to the completion of the object ; and the effects of 
it are as positive and as useful in the construction 
of the humblest tool which the Jaburer uses in cul- 
tivating the earth, as in building steamboats, rail- 
roads, introducing Jabor-saving machinery into 
manufactories, or “for any other purpose or purpo- 
ses whatsoever”; because these improvements ena- 


' 
} 
} 


i] 


; , be 
| soils. One of them in the neighborhood of where | night’s lodging, “ cash down.” 


! 


desirable; and when he has ascertained the fact to 
his mind’s satisfaction, which may be done by mod- 
els, he may go to his artisan and have one con- 
structed accordingly. Hence we see the propriety | 
of the farmers understanding the science of me- 
chanics, one which is by no means restricted to the 
things herein specified, but as having an extended 
effect in his operations—in the construction of gates | 


indeed in almost every thing. 
. cis 2 . j 
The location and construction of roads is a mat- | 
ter of interest to all nen, whether of business or 


laden cart sluggishly along, and the bearer of the 
express which requires despatch, In hilly regions, | 
where roads must of necessity. pass over many of 
“earth’s protuberances,” it is certainly an ob} -ct to | 
secure their location in such places as_ that a team | 
will haul a given burden over them with the least! 
fatigue: humanity and interest, the great mover of | 


human effort require it; and in these rises and de- | 
scents, must be performed on an inclined plane, 
more or less perfectly constructed. We have some- 
times seen instances where this was done in the | 
worst way imaginable. It was like passing over | 
the bail of a kettle; sometime almost perpendicu- | 
larly and then nearly horizontal. There is no ne- 
cessity for such roads. They are laid out and 
wrought by no fixed principle. The inclination of! 
the plain might invariably have been so regular es 
to have been overcome with comparatively perfect 
ease, insomuch that great labor will be saved in 
moving a given weight over them. 

These swamps, too, are all of them one diy to be 
cleared of their superfluous moisture, and for their | 
owners the sooner it is done the better, for they are 
certainly in many instances, his deepest, richest 








we write, over which the western railroad is now! 
building, has been fathomed sixtyfive feet, and! 
there are others around us of less depth of pure | 
mould, and many of them of nearly a water level. | 


ble the farmer to perform more labor, cultivate | How shall the water which is so abundant in them, | 


more earth, and do it better than it could be done 
under the discouraging circumstances which bad 
tools would necessarily create. 

In proportion as the earth is thoroughly cultivat- 
ed its productiveness is increased; consequently 
the farmer receives greater returns fur his labor in 
ratio to the number of his acres, and in the same 
proportion the surplus for public demand is increas- 
ed ; so that the benefit of this improvement is not 
restricted to the farmer, but extends itself through 
every nerve and muscle of the body politic, inso- 
much that all classes of consumers share its good 
effects. 

We are well aware that it may be said that far- 
mers are not plough-makers nor wheel-wrights, nor 
any of these things ; that it belongs to the artisan 
to invent and fabricate his implements. Admitted, 


the mechanic must maaufacture the tools of agri-| 


culture. He can do it cheaper andin a more work- 
manlike manner than one unused to such employ- 
ments, and by so doing the obligations of trade 
meet a happy reciprocation. But then the farmer 
13 the only true judge of the merits of a plough, 
whether in all its particulars it is most admirably 
adapted to operate successfully inthis soi) or that ; 
or in the construction of a wagon or cart, whether 
one of this construction can be most easily drawn 
over his fields and the highways adjacent thereto, 
or whether a variation of structure would not be 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





be most successfully taken off? Drains must be) 


. | 
constructed to collect and carry it away we know; | 


and that a proper construction of them to do so, is 
evident; and the utility of the knowledge of hy 
draulics in giving them a right location and struc- 
ture, is fact positive. 

It may, to be sure, so happen that farmers are 
not their own ditchers: very seldom that they are, 
and while the present influx of foreigners, among 
whom there are so manf who can do faster, cheap- 
er, and in many instances better than himself, con- 
tinues, he will probably find it to his advantage to 
employ them in these services ; yet it is for him to 
make the draft and give the plan of the work; and 
ifa total failuresresult, he may give credit to his 
own ignorance. 

The sanie science which applics to draining 
lands, by a chanze of causes calculated to produce 
alike beneficial effects, teaches the best mode of ir- 
rigation,—a method of watering dry territories not 
so much practised ainong farmers at present as it 
should, and eventually will be. How much of the 
wealth of barnyards is now utterly lost to its own- 
er in consequence of being allowed to evaporate or 
pass into the atmosphere, or what is worse, pass off 
into the highway to create mud, to the great annoy- 
ance of man and beast, or to some field or land 
where no salutary effect can be produced from its 
action? Andon our highways too, how often, in 


‘had been taken from the road at 


‘time of showers, do we see the accumulated waters 
allowed to course the distance of half a mile or 
more—not only opening hideous gulleys to entrap 
the traveller, but bearing a wealth to annihilation, 
so fur as useful purposes are concerned, which, if it 
proper distances 
and turned upon the neighboring fields, would have 
given then a wealth indeed, more than sufficient to 


| have compensated the owner for his trouble, and to 


some extent would have abridged the vexation of 
raising an enormous highway tax, while the travel- 
ler as he jogged smoothly and easily over a high- 
way, which by stich care and attentions almost al- 
ways kept itself in good repair, would mentally at 
least, express his obligations while passing along, 
and when he had, after the jongneyings of the day 
are ended and he seeks repose, instead of dreaming 
of the horrors of an inquisition or the tortures of 
the knout, the airy vigils of his micnight slumbers 
would lead him through arcadian groves, beside 
still waters and flowery fields. 
Yours, truly, W. B. 
Mounl Osceola, March 28, 1840. 





The subjoined is a well written and instructive 
essay on the raising of poultry, by one who evident- 
ly has some practical knowledge of what he is writ- 
ing about. We hope soon to hear from our friend 
Hunt, of Pennsylvania. We trust our readers will 
not think that the hens make teo much cackling in 
our paper of late. If any married man complains 
of this, we shall know very well that he is hen- 
pecked, and isa little disturbed at finding the same 
dish abroad that he is obliged so often to sit down 
to athome. We know our Hingham subscribers 
will not find fault—where, good careful souls as 
we know them.to be, they never suffer a hen to quit 
the house im the morning until she has paid for her 


H, C. 


From the Yankee Farmer. 
POULTRY—EGGS. 

Among all nations throughout the globe, eggs 
and poultry have long been used, and highly prized 
as articles of food. But for lack of information, or 
‘the bestowal of proper attention in the management 
, of fowls, the small quantity and high price of eggs 
\in New England markets, during the winter season, 
| cause most persons in moderate circumstances to 
ido without them, while those of larger means use 
them as expensive luxuries. This, it is believed, is 
quite unnecessary; andas the Yankee Farmer is 
‘ardently devoted to all good improvement, I propose 
to give in its columns, a few practical hints, which 
are the result of personal observation and experi- 
ment. 

The first important requisite in henology is, to 
| provide suitable shelter. As cheap and good a 
|method as any is, to erect a shed or ‘lean to,’ at- 
|tached to a barn or other building; the size for 
| thirty hens and three protectors of the flock, should 
ibe twelve feet long and eight feet wide, with the 
‘earth for a floor. The south side should have rath- 

er large openings for glass windows—(these win- 
dows may be used for the hot-bed in the spring and 
}summer)—in the winter, and grates in the summer. 
At the north side of the room, there should be 
built at one end, rows of boxes for nests, the num- 
ber of nests to be about three-fifths of the number 
of the flock, leaving a small passage near the end 
| wall, just sufficient for a person to pass between 
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the wall and the edge of the nests, for the purpose 
of sweeping, cleansing and white-washing it; and 
allowing the nests to project into the room in the 
centre, where they should be well boarded and se. 
cured by lids to cover the nests from sight. The 
passage spoken of would forma sortof alcove, with 
the nests presenting a front towards the wal] ; but 
by lifting the lids of the nest, a view of .the nests 
inay be had, and the eggs obtained from the back 
of the nests towards the centre of the room. This 
passage should be guarded at the entrance by a 
door with an aperture at the ‘bottom, sufficiently 
large to admit the easy passage of the largest mem- 
ber of the flock ; and should also be lighted by a 
sinall window inthe northend. The hen is a prude 
and delights in sect@sy and mystery about her nest, 
and if watched, and without the advantages of such 
concealment as is agreeable, will cease laying.— 
She is, moreover, like certain politicians in public 
life, delighted at the chances to “dodge ;” and to 
please her in this particular, an aperture shou'd be 
made near the floor at the north end of the passage 
for her to retreat into the centre of the room, so 
that on finding herself pursued in the passage, she 
may dodge out, without being obliged to fly over 
the person’s head or between his feet. This meth- 
od of arranging the nests secures all the desired 
advantages of secresy and security, although the 
hen were as fastidious as a hypocrite. 


The hen-house should be provided with large. 


boxes, which for thirty hens, should be each about 
three feet square and one foot high, One to con- 
tain wheat or corn and oats; another,-dry sandy 
soil and wood ashes; another, old hime, mortar, 
small light colored pebbles or gravel, pounded 
crockery, glass ware, bones, and clam and oyster 
ehells; all or either of them, as they way be conve- 
nient; and the other to receive the crombs from 
the kitchen. <A trough cut from solid ‘timber, will 
be found the best vesse! to contain water, as it will 
not be likely to leak, and inthe winter season the 
ice can be cut from it without injury. 

Neither of the boxes should ever be filled more 
than half full, or suffered to become quite empty ; 
for if filled, the hens will waste their food—aand if 
allowed to become empty, they will miss their sup- 
ply of food, and when again supplied will eat too 
much, in expectation of another similar famine.— 
By keeping a supply before them they will pick 
what they need, consume much less food, and keep 
in better condition than when, fed occasionaily, 
though plentifully. ‘The soil and ashes are neces- 
sary for the hens to dust themselves in; and -the 
lime and pebbles, toeid in the digestion of their 
food, and to supply shells to their eggs. - 

Hens suffer from vermin when siut up in_ filthy 
pens, and care should be exercised to keep their 
room clean and sweet, by:sweeping, changing the 
litter in the nests, and whitewashing every part in 
athorough manner. A sick hen is always dirty, 
and a dirty hen is very liable to become sick. ‘The 
cottagers of Scotland always have eggs in abun- 
dance, and of superior quality ; and the reason as- 
signed is, that the hens share the dwelling of the 
owner, and lay their eggs among the clean straw of 
the children’s crib, 

There should be affixed near the roof of the hen- 
house, several poles for roosts, under which should 
be a scaffold for holding the manure, This ma- 


nure is highly esteemed by many as’a dressing’ for 
onion beds, and I believe is sometimes used in the 
arts. At one corner of the room there should be a 
ladder, reaching from the floor to the ends of the, 





roosts, at an angle of about foriy-five degrees, for 
the accommodation of young pullets and heavy old 
hens, and for those who, for reasons best known to! 
themselves, come down from the roost at too late 
an hour for them to fly to their places again. 
When the owner desires to raise chickens to in- | 
crease his flock and supply his table, the period 
from the last of March to the first of June should 
be taken for setting the hens, anda larger number | 
of eggs than usual allowed to remain in the nest.— | 
When a hen clucks, and remains on the nest, in- | 


| whistled for them. 


becomes to them, ina short time, a well known cal| 
and I have often “ put out my whistle” in a hearty, 
laugh, to see my flock of nearly two hundred fowls 
flying towards me fromm al! directions, when IT have 
To make this signal effect:a), 
a few crumbs or grain should be thrown to them as 
an encouragement. In the winter [| never allow 
my hens to go out upon the snow, excepting in 
moist warm days; and in the summer I let them 
oyt every day just before sunset, when they hurried. 
ly range through the garden in search of bugs, 


stead of allowing her to set in that situation where | grubs and grass, but are too sparing of time to at- 


she will be constantly liable to disturbance from | 
other hens, 1 prepare a hard smooth nest in a box, | 
in which [ place the eggs, and in the evening 1} 
raise the hen, remove the eges that are under her, | 
put the hen in the box [ have prepared, and the | 
box inthe original nest. By the next evening the | 
hen has become attached to her new nest, which-| 
may then be removed to some secure place, away 
from other hens, and where she may find room for 
exercise and a supply of food and drink. I have 
frequently used empty flour barrels as shelter for 
setting hens, by turning them down ‘upon the side 
in the yard, and placing the bex inside. There is 
quite a benefit in setting a number of hens at the 
same time, as advantage may be taken of their si- 
multaneous hatching to put twe broods of chickens 
to one hen, and remove all the unhatched eggs to 
the nest-of a setting hen, as there is frequently seve- 
ra] days’ difference required in perfecting the ope- 
ration of hatching. The depraved disposition and 
careluss habits of some hens at times, makes such a 
course desirable, as they appear to be entirely de- 
ficient in the organ of philoprogenitiveness. 

Chickens may be weaned when from four to six 
weeks old, by providing them with an enclosure to 
protect them*from the attacks of the older fowls, 
who acknowledge no right but that of might;.and 
also, so far removed from the motier hen as to be 
beyond the sound of her clucking. Without some 
efforts to wean the chickens, the mother hen wi!] 
keep from laying a long time, and labor to procure 
subsistence for her brood when there is no occasion 
for it. 

When it is desired that a hen should not set, al- 
theugh disposed to do so, it is only necessary to 
comline her with one or two others and a protector, 
in a box having grates on one side, and feed. them 
well for two or three days, when she will retarn to 
laying again. 

| have already intimated the ‘ood that should be 
furnished to hens, but that'] may be distinctly un- 
derstood, | will state my own practice, and some of 
the results. I procare pinched wheat and seeds 
thrown out by the cleansers at a flour mill, for the 
principal food of my hens, throwing into the box 
occasionally, a peck or two of corn and ofits. For 
my chickens, I prepare a dough of boiled potatoes 
and corn meal, until they are a week or two old, 
when | feed them with wheat and such ‘crumbs as 
are made in the kitchen. With this method of 
feeding, | have obtained from sometling less than 
one hundred and fifty laying hens, over nineteen 
hundred eggs in the morth of January, a month se- 
leeted as usually the most unpropitious in the year. 
My estimate of the cost of eggs through the year, 
is four cents a dozen; and chickens weighing one 
and a_ half pound each, six cents. 

In my management of hens, I find great pleasure 
as well as profit. It is my invariable practice, in 
my visits to the hen-house, to treat them with a lit- 
tle music, in the way of a familiar whistle, This 





- . . 
| in their size or color. 


tempt scratching the beds. 

Willis, in one of his letters published in the New 
York Mirror, gives an amusing and graphic descrip- 
tion of the character and habits of a protector of a 
barn-yard flock. But divested entirely of the ideal, 
there will be found as great a difference in the 
health, habits and disposition of different hens, as 
These differences may be 
easier learned and better understood by the atten- 
tive observer, than they ean be deseribed. Of the 
breed of hens, however, I give a decided preference 
to what ts called, for what reason I know not, the 
Poland hen. 

With such arrangements as I have mentioned, 
or a similar plan in a barn or wood shed chamber, 
every family in a city or village, may, at a trifling 
expense, keep at Jeast twenty hens, that will furnish 
each year about three thousand eggs, and not far 
from two hundred plump, full grown chickens for 
the table. Yet farmers and others have kept hens 
ranging through their barns, destroying their hay 
and grain, and scratching and destroying their gar- 
dens, proving an unprofitable pest to themselves and 
a nuisance to their neighbers, when by proper man- 
agement all these troubles would ‘be avoided, and 
the fowls would form a source of enjoyment and 
profit, of too much profit for any thrifty farmer or 
good natured married man to dispense with. 

‘Bangor, March, 1840. JI.S.8 





For the New England Farmer. 
ENQUIRY. 

Some twenty or thirty years sinee, I recollect 
having read an account of a great hunting or shoot- 
ing match, which the inhabitants of Rowley and 
vicinity held, perhaps a century since. At that 
time a very great number .of -birds, squirrels and 
other creatures were killed. Their success was 
the subject of general congratulation, supposing as 
most did at that time, that these creatures were the 
greatest enemies which the farmer had to contend 
with, and thought that they could now look for- 
ward for crops greatly increased for several years 
if not through future generations, as it was not like- 
ly these would soon if ever become so numerous 
again. But the result was, as every well instruct- 
ed man at the present time would expect, that the 
next year every kind of grain and fruit fell a sacri- 
fice to worms and insects,—a less obvious buta 
much more powerful and unmanageable part of crea- 
tion ;—the locust, the cankerworm and caterpillar, 
each devouring what the other had left. The ac- 
count of this was to me highly interesting at the 
time, and I should be very glad to aee it again, not 
only because it was a very well written article, 
containing many observations of much practical 
utility, but because if brought before the public 
again, I must think it would help forward a change 
in public sentiment and practice, which is certainly 
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going on yet very slowly ;—a change no less iin-| 


portant to the interest of agriculture than to the esting to some of ourreaders. After a Jong period | 





The following experiments may not be uninter- 


EXCRETIONS OF PLANTS. 


The following notice of some of the substances 


hich and benevolent feeling of an enlightened and | of drought, when the air was very still, and the | excreted by the stems and leaves of plants, is ta- 
> 


sanctified heart. 


sky serene, Doctor Wells exposed to the sky, ken from a work of Prof. Lindley: “ Acid excre- 


1 have kept my sind directed to the subject for |/twentyeight minutes before sunset, previously | tions are formed by the hairs of the chick-pea, the 
wany years, and have had conversation with many | weighed parcels of wool and swandown, upon a stag horn sumach and some other species; and it 
enlightened and observing persons in different parts |sinooth unpainted and perfectly dry fir table, five is supposed that the singular property which some 
enlig g . 


of the state and nation, and am constrained to be- 


feet long, three broad, and three feet in height, 


lichens possess of imbedding themselves in calca- 


lieve, that while there may be occasionally in some | which had been placed an hour before, in the sun- | reous rocks is owing to their excretion of oxalic 


places 2a undue proportion of some kinds of birds 
and other creatures, who subsist much if not main- | 
ly on worms, insects, &c., and that sometimes there 
may be a lack of food for them, as there is occa- | 
sionally for man, and that in consequence they may 
be driven to use very unceremoniously the grain 
and other kinds of produce which men were culti- 
vating for their own use, yet, as a genera] fact, the 
number and variety of birds is at present much less 
through the country than the true interest of the 
farmer calls for, and that the killing them, as is or- 
dinarily done, for sport, is an actas contrary to true 
wisdom as it is full of wanton cruelty ; and [ think 
that an observation which has been made is sus- 
ceptible of as clear proof as the nature of the case 
admits,—which is, that the farmer who destroys a 
bird, loses thereby a peck of grain and a bushel of 
fruit, and robs his neighbors of twice that amount: 
while he who cultivates no land and yet sports hiin- 
self in their destruction, does his citizens a wrong 
for which he can make no just and adequate resti- 
tution. 

The leading object of this communication is to 
inquire if any one recollects the account referred 
to, or can give information through your paper 
where it can be obtained. B. 





THEORY OF DEW. 

Notwithstanding the researches of Dr Wells, 
and others, upon the subject of dews, there are 
many who still remain either in total ignorance of 
the principles of the deposition of the moisture, 
called dew, or hold to the old theory that it is 
caused by the air alune becoming colder. ‘The an- 
cient Greeks observed the fact, that dew was de- 
posited in clear nights, and not in windy or cloudy 
ones, and every barefooted boy who goes out early 
in the morning, knows that it is much more abun- 
dant on the grass by the wood side, than it is upon 
the sand or gravel in the road itself. Dr Wells, 
of England, made many experiments upon the sub- 
ject; and from the facts thus ascertained, explain- 
ed the cause of the phenomena, ina treatise which 
he published some time ago. He ascertained the 
cause of the deposit of moisture in the form of | 
dew, to be the radiation or throwing of the heat | 
imbibed by the sun, which thus cools the particles 
of air that come in contact with it, and causes the 
moisture which was in the warm air to be eondens- 
ed. It snay be well, for the better understanding 
of the theory, to state, in the first place, that as all 
bodies receive heat more or less easily, so they 
part with it, or radiate it more or less easily. 
Some bodies will part with, or radiate the heat 
which they have received, as fast again as other 
bodies. Hence they become cooled before the 
others. Warm air will hold more moisture than 
cold air: therefore, the body which radiates heat 
fastest, becomes cvo] first, and cools the particles 
of air which surrounds it, which deposits the mois- 
ture or dew upon it first. Grass parts with its ca- 
loric, or heat, much faster than sand or grave]— 
hence it has more dew upon it. 


shine, in a large, level grass field. 

The wool, twelve ninutes after sundown, was 
found to be fourteen degrees colder than the air, 
and to have agquired no weight. ‘The swandown, 
the quantity of which was much smaller than that 
of the wool, was at the same time thirteen degrees 
colder than the surrounding air. At the same time, 
the grass was fifteen degrees colder than the air 
four feet above the ground. From such experi- 
ments, he established the proposition, that bodies 
must become colder than the surrounding air, be- 
fore they become dewed. 

He also explained the reason why there was no 
dew in cloudy nights. It is because the clouds 
act as reflectors, and throw the heat back again; 
in the same inanner as the bright tin top ofa tin 
baker throws down or reflects the heat down upon 
the bread. A blanket, or umbrella, put over any 
body, would prevent the dew settling on that body 
for some time, although it was falling all around it. 
On this principle, vines, and other things, are 
protected from frosts, by putting a blanket or cov- 
ering over them, at night. 

Frost is dew, frozen, By putting the covering 
over the body, it. reflects heat back, and prevents, 
for some time, the dew being deposited upon what 
it covers. — Maine paper. 





From.the Fariner's Cabinet. 


QUINCE TREES. 

The cultivation of the quince is much neglected, 
though it may be justly ranked among our most 
valuable fruits, For preserves, it has long main- 
tained a distinguished rank, and the. fruit either in 
a green or dried state, is not surpassed by any oth- 
er article for communicating a pleasant and agreea- 
ble flavor to pies made of apples. It is easily pro- 
pagated by layers and also by cuttings, and any 
approved kinds may be perpetuated by grafting in 
the usual manner, 

It produces the finest, fairest fruit when planted 
in a soft, moist soil, in a rather shady or sheltered 
situation. It keeps we!} if properly managed, and 
always sells for a very high price; the markets 
never being overstocked with them, as is the case 
with many other fruits in plentiful seasons. 

The quince derives its name of Cydonia, from 
the town of Cydon, in Isle of Crete, whence it was 
originally brought. ‘There are four kinds of the 
quince ;—the pear quince, from the resemblance in 
its shape; the apple quince; the Portaga! quince, 
which is less harsh and more juicy than the two 
preceding kinds; amd the eatable quince, which is 
less astringent and milder than either of the other 
kinds enumerated, The trees being small, they 
can be planted ten or twelve feet apart along fenc- 
es, or in places where they won't interfere with 
other tree, or the business of agriculture. 


mong our farmers and gardeners. Puiuip. 





It is hoped thatthe present season will not be 
perinitted to pass over without the cultivation of 
this valuable fruit being considerably extended a- 


acid. The stinging power of the nettle is produced 
by an acrid matter excreted by the hairs with which 
their leaves and stalks are covered. The nettles 
‘of Europe simply produced an uneasy sensation, 
but some of those of India have brought on lock- 
| jaw, and even death itself by the torments which 
they inflict. A discharge of sticky matter by the 
hairs or by the bark of plants, is of very common 
occurrence, It is this which gives their viscidity 
to such plants as the rose acacia,to the buds of 
, the horse chesnut, and to the young leaves of the 
/beeeh tree. In many cases this sticky matter is 
‘analogous in composition to common bird lime.— 
| Wax, or some substance analogous to it, is of very 
/common occurrence of the surface of plants. Sac- 
charine matter, in different forins, is also a common 
excretion from many plants. European manna is 
discharged by the flowering ash (fraxinus ornus,) 
either in consequence of wounds artificially inflict- 
ed on the branches, or of the puncture of insects. 
'The manna spoken of in seripture is yielded by a 


| species of tamarisk, ard by the camels-thorn, a. 


| plant which is common in the deserts of southern 
| Asia. But the most curious instance of matter ex- 
creted from the leaves, is afforded by the fraxinel- 
‘la. The leaves of this plant are covered with little 
brown. glands, which excrete a species of volatile 
vil... In warm weattier this oil is converted into va- 
por afd surrounds the plant, as an inflammable at- 
mosphere, readily taking fire when a flame is brought 
in contact with it-and burning without doing any 
injury to the plant. 

The possession of the power of rejecting such 
| matter as is found unsuitable for their nourishment, 
| would seem to be-a necessary condition of the life 
|of plants. Did they not possess it, their vessels 
| must soon. become clogged, and rendered unfit for 
| performing their appropriate office. From some 
|experiments which have been performed, it would 
seem that plants possess the power of disembar- 
| rassing themselves of all kinds of matter which are 
found unfit for their nourishment. Macaire took a 
plant of mercury (mercurialis annua,) and having 

divided its roots into two parcels, introduced one of 
them into a glass containing a weak solution of 
acetate of lead, and the other into a glass of pure 
_water. At the endofa few hours he found that 
the glass of pure water had become perceptibly 
tinged with acetate of lead, which of course must 
have been taken into the circulation by the roots on 
| one side of the plants, and thrown off again by the 
roots on the other. In this instance the excreted 
inatter was thrown back without having undergone 
any change: asa general thing, however, this is 
not the case: thus, leguminous plants, of which 
the pea may be mentioned as an example, although 
they absorb only carbonic acid and water, will ex- 
crete the elements of those substances combined so 
as to form a species of gum. Grasses excrete prin- 
‘cipally certain alkaline and earthy muriates and 
carbonates, but very little of any gum.—Farmer's 
Register. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY —1839. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the appearance 
of the annual publication of the Essex Agricultural Socie- 
ty; a pamphlet of about 150 pages, and full of interesting 
matter. It embraces the excellent address of Allen Put- 
nam, Esq., of Danvers, which we have already given to 
the readers of the N. E. Farmer, and which we know 
they must have perused with instruction and pleasure ; 
and various reports of their committees on manures, on 
milch cows and heifers, on the diseases of animals, on 
reclaimed meadows, on the dairy, on fruits and vegeta- 
bles, on domestic manufactures, on ploughing, on work- 


ing stock, on forest trees and mulberry trees ; to which | 
is added the Commissioner's report of the first agricul:u- | 


ral meeting, held at the State House in Boston, the cur- 
rent year, containing Mr Webster and Prof. Silliman’s 
speeches on that occasion, with copious notes on housing 
sheep, on cultivating turnips, on draining, ot redemption 
of peat meadow, on irrigation, on cultivating the bean 
and the tare, on the product of sheep, and on agricultaral 
statistics. 

These together constitute a valuable pamphlet, and 
add to the obligations which the public are already under 
to this exceedingly well-managed and useful sogtety. 

This periodical publication of the transactions of the 
Society, is one of the most useful measures whi¢h could 


be adopted by them to promote their objects; and the 


members of the Society are not insensible how much 
they are indebted for it to the intelligence, zeal and inde- 
fatigable and public spirited efforts of their secretary, to 
promote the agriculture of the county and the prosperity 
of the Society. . 

It is very much to be wished that the other societies 
in the commonwealth would adopt a similar plan, in or- 
der to preserve their often highly interesting reports.— 
These pamphlets in the first place, embody much valua- 
ble local information. They serve in the next place, to 
give apermanent record to the names of the successful 
competitors for premiums. In the next place, they bring 
the society more constantly before the pubhe and excite 
a strong ivterest in its concerns. This must often serve 
to remind its members of their duty to the society and 
to the subject ; and lead likewise, to a regular increase 
of members. 

We shall take leave here to repeat suggestions which 
we have often made, respecting the form in which premi 
ums are generally distributed by our agricultural societies 


With the exception of the Berkshire Agricultural Socie- | 


ty, they are usually given in money, without any for- 
mality whatever. The name of the successful competitor 
is barely announced, and he calls quietly upon the Trea- 
surer for his money, which commonly goes at once mto 
the general purse for expenditures, and is seldom heard 
from or thought of afterwards. Not so where the premi- 
ums are bestowed in the form of silver plate or some ar 
ticle of value with the name and 


ocession endorsed. 


Then it is preserved and shown with honest pride in the | 


family, and is transmitted to others, and Operates as a 


constant incentive to excellence In Berkshire the pre- 


miums are given, where it can be done, in public, at the | 


close of the annual address. This has an exciting and 
excellent influence. - 

“We shall give to the public such extracts from this 
pamphlet as are likely to be interesting ; and begin with 


the publication of a valuable paper from Mr Keely, of 





crops for 
I. C. 


Haverhill, on the subject of ploughing in green 
|} manure. 


(From ‘ Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Seciety.’] 


The committee on the subject of turning in green crops 
as ameanure, report: 


and are of opinion that his experiment is not such as to 
entitle him to the Society's first premium, inasmuch as 
the plants turned in are not the most succulent for the 
purpose of emiching the soil; also, because the experi- 
ment was extended only to a single yeaf, without refe- 
rence to the future improvement of the soil 

The committee are of opinion that a part of the field 
should have been manured in the usual way, in order to 
test with exactness, the comparative advantages of the 
two processes ; but do not hesitate to express their satis- 





faction at the resultof Mr Keely’s experiment, as far as 
| it went, and would recommend that a gratuity of ten dol- 
| lars be awarded him for his valaable communication 

} For the Committee, 

| JOSEPH KITTREDGE. 

| Dee. 31, 1839. 

| 


JOHN KEELY’S STATEMENT. 

To the Conmittre of the Essex Agricultural Sociely on turn- 
| ing in Green Cropsas a Manure: 
| Geyriemes —Perceiving that fir several years noclaim 


| has been entered for premium on green crops, and deem- 


ing the subject one of great importance, I have concluded | 


| to present you with a statement on this subject. And I 
| do it more with the hope that perhaps others may be- 
| come incited to try the efficacy of this mode of manur- 
| ing. than on account of the great result abstractedly con- 
| sidered. 

| The experiment was made on the same estate where 
| the crop of rye was raised, on account of which I obtain- 
ed the Society’s premium, in 1832, but on a part which is 
| very inferior in quality to the piece on which that crop 
| was raised. It is indeed so poor that nothing but sorrel 
| grows upon it spontaneously. 

But although I have long been firmly convinced of the 
| great efficacy and economy of green crops, yet I thought 
| sorrel alone scarcely fiteven to plough in for manure, 
| until the fellowing circumstance convinced me of the con- 
| trary. 


| At the close of June, 1837, the ground then being too 


| wet to hoe, (as a storm was just clearing off,) I began to 


plough the piece of land, on which I intended to sow 
rye, principally, to prevent the sorrel from seeding. The 
next day was fine, and I left the remainder unploughed 
until September, when the whole was ploughed and 
sown together. The following spring a difference was 
seen on that part where the sorrel had been ploughed in, 
which difference became so striking that my neighbors 
saw it and inquired to know the reason. This determin- 
ed me totry the experiment, which is here presented. 





| <Atthe close of June, 133, while the sorrel was yetin 
blossom, | ploughed itin immediately after a heavy rain, 





acre 
j rain, and while the buckwheat was in blossom, that was 
also ploughed in. On the 15th Septeinber it was sowed 
The present season, the striking dif- 
ference between this rye and that in the same neighbor- 
hood on land of better quality, was seen and remarked 
by several individuals, and some persons who have known 
the estate for more than forty years, say that they never 
before saw such heavy rye on that part. The whole 
piece contains nearly 23 4 acres ; and it yielded 48 bush- 
els of rye, of excellent quality, weighing 59 Ibs. per bush- 


with winter rye. 





ON TURNING IN GREEN CROPS AS A MANURE. | 


That they have examined Mr Keely’s communication, | 


and sowed upon the furrow one bushel of buckwheat per | 
On the Gth and 7th of August immediately after a | 


lel. I should remark that about one-third of an acre of 

this piece is so poor that no sorrel ever grew thicre; the 
| buckwheat was very light, and of course the rye was al- 
so. I should judge that upon rather more than two acres 
the produce was twenty bushels per acre. 


‘The previous 
| crop on the same piece in 1837, did not average quite six 
bushels per acre. 

You will perceive that the whole extra expense of this 
experiment is one ploughing and one barrowing, and one 
bushel of buckwheat per acre, which would cost about 
three dollars and a half per acre, and the extra produce 14 
bushels per acre. 


Although this cropis not large compared with other 
crops upon rich land, yet for land of this pocr poor quali- 
| ty, I considerit very large. Nor is this all. This crop 
‘ was not obtained by extra expense, to force the land to 


yield more than it could continue to produce ; it is only 
the first ofa series of crops, which if continued by the 
same managemevt, undoubtedly will, in a few years, 
double its fertility, instead of exhausting it ; and especial- 
ly ifthe stubble is ploughed in soon afier the crop is har- 
vested, for this with the weeds amongst it, will furnish a 
third green crop, and the scattering grain which would 
otherwise be lost, will then grow and very materially in- 
crease the first green crop the ensuing season 


You will allow me to remark that experience and close 
observation upon the management of green crops, have 
convinced me that three things, among others which may 
be mere obvious, are essential to a successful result.— 
First, it is absolutely necessary that the plough used is of 
good construction. Second, that some method be devis- 
ed to prostrate the crop before the plough, or it will not 
be covered I use a wooden roller about four inches in 
diameter and sixteen inches long, fixed on the end of the 
plough beam in a frame temporarily put on for the purpose. 

Third, it is necessary thatthe land should be ploughed 
| very soon after rain, while it is moist, or the plough will 
| crowd the furrow instead of turning it handsomely. It 

will also be of considerable advantage to roll the land 
| after each ploughing 





Very respectfully, 
{ JOHN KEELY. 
| Haverhill, Sept. <4th, 1839. 


| 


} 

| THE SEASON. 

| The impression seems to be general that fruit trees 
' from appearances, have never passed through a* winter 
| with less injury, and that the promise of an abundant 
| yield was never stronger. The months of December and 
| January were remarkable for the intensity of the cold. 
February and March were remarkable for the mildness 


| of the temperature. 








April has been variable ; sometimes 
frowning and sometimes smiling. The season however, 

must be regarded as early ; and the opportunities for 
ploughing and the usual spring work were seldom more 
| favorable. It is a little extraordinary, that in spite of all 
the complaints of hard times, labor commands a high 
price, and laborers in most cases make their own terms, 


H.C, 





} 
! 
' 
, ; 
Importation or Escs. The sloop A. M. P., Capt. 
, Brightinan, has regularly, for twentythree years, made 
_ twenty five trips a year from ¥ estport, Mass , to this pert, 
during which period she has brought to our market, on 


jun average, five hundred dozen of eggs each trip, making 


a total of 3,450,000, averaging twelve cents per dozen— 
_ amounting to thirtyfour thousand five hundred dollars ! 
Providence Jour. 


Itis stated that there is corn enough in Alabama to 


| last the inhabitants two years. 


image 


Jacarat 
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WHOL ESALE PRICES CU RRENT, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


APRIL 22, 1840. 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 
SINGULAR HISTORICAL INCIDENT. 
The Essex (Salem) Register, of 9th instant, 
quotes from the Mayor’s Address to the City Coun- | ’ 
cil, the following singular facts: “In the amount | poe Son ° peng id ay aed agbd — eh —_ 
received for rents is included the sum of $153 82, | in the che fos of ol oo ga acnpoeieabetnc este: 
which was paid by the lessee of the small tract of | The Nursery grounds are five and a half miles from the 
ground at Winter Island, which has, for several | Gt¥>My,the Worcester, Kail Road; ears stop three mes 
years, been occupied as the site of a Powder Mag- | Brighton, Mass., will he promptly attended to. a 
azine. This tract, described in the old Town Rec- | —---—~— 
ords as ‘a portion of the upland, beach, and flats, | PAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &c. 
at Obears’s or Palmer’s head, was leased origin: | 2,000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 
ally, to Richard Derby, for the term of one thou- | it duna dein a ens agg ea 
sand years from March 1, 1756, by an indenture | past season. 
executed by the Selectmen, under the authority of |; <= 500 Quince Trees. . 

. i é naatt ; 3,000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
a vote of the town, at the rate of a shilling a year. | high, most of them have herne fruit --Black Hamburg, 
The rent appears to have been irregularly paid by | Sweetwater, Pond's racers * 
the lessee and his successors, though it is all shown Sdos Wileot's Late Bhuberd ot Pie Plant, lately intro- 
to have been collected. The present occupant, to! duced. 
relieve himself from the trouble of.annual payments, | | Also—a_good assortment of Gooselerries, Roses, &e. of 
as well as, perhaps, te place hfe <title beyond the | ae ee at this office, and at Gould & Howe’s Tron 
risk of contingency, proposed te; pay in advance | Store, 3 Faneut! Hall. or with the subscriber at Cambridge- 
without discount, the amount that would become | POlls Wil thee’ wate Iinnediiie aaeni.: MUEL POND 
due for the unexpired term of nine hundred and! March 4. ieadeanoue Wee 
seventeen years, viz, 917 shillings,.or the sam ,—-———-——__ 
above stated, in our present curreney. The pro- 
posal was of course accepted, and it may serve for 
the amusement, as it must require the leisure of 
some idle arithmetician, to calculate the vast gain 
secured to the city by this apparently inconsidera- 
ble financial operation.” 


BRIGHTUN, MASS. 


The proprietors of this Nursery are now ready 

P to receive orders for their extensive assortment 

of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Forest Trees, 

Shrubs, Herbaceous Plauts, Roses, Grecn House 
Plants, Vines, &e. 


| WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, 








SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES FUR SALE. 


art 
$ Peach. Scions of all those which have been 


wees proved are offered to sarserymen and others.— 
Gentlemen wishing to send collections of American fruits te 
their friends in Europe can he furnished with most of those 
of first rate quality. They are warranted true to their names, 
and are in al cases cut from ‘ruit hearing trees. ; 

Salem, Janwary 28, 1840. ROBERT MANNING. 


The collection of fruits cultivated at the 
Pemologic:.! Garden consists of more than 1400 
varieties cf the Apple, Pear, Pluin, Cherry and 


THE PLANT INSECT. 

At a very late meeting of the London Zoologi- 
cal Society, a communication was read from Mr 
Mackey, of the British consulate at Maracaibo, on 
a plant, called Projojoy in the country from which 
it is derived, and which attains the condition of a 
plant from the strange metamorphose ef an insect. 
In the insect which was described, some of the legs 
have already changed into roots, and in that state 
it was presented to the contributor. It was an- 
nounced that a similar insect had lately been dis- 
covered in North Carolina. When the creature 
assuines the form of an insect or animal, it is about 
an inch in length, and most resembles a wasp in 
appearance, After it has reached its full length 
it disappears under the surface of the ground and 
dies, soon after which, the two fore legs ‘begin to A wooden two story house, with six acres of fertile land, 

. : thd - situated in Medford, within half a mile of the village 
sprout and vegetate, the shoots extending upwards, | said house cortains four rooms on the first floor and six 
and the plants in a short time reach a height of six | chambers. The premises ave plentifully supplied, with a 
inches. The branches and the leaves are like tre- | V@"ety of choice fruit trees, in a thrifty and heasing condi 

° o.° lion. 
foil, and at the extremities of the former there are| 4 portion of the land is a superior location for a ship- 
buds which contain neither leaves nor flowers, but | yard. The above is a pleasant and desirable place for a coun- 

: ‘ . . 3 try residence. 
an insect, which as it grews falls to the ground, or | “for terms inquire of JONATHAN BROOKS, near the 
remains on its parent plant feeding on ‘the leaves | premises, or WILIAAM BRIGHAM, No. 35 Court Street, 
till the plant is exhausted, when the insect returns | Boston. 
to the earth, and the plant shoots forth again. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale a 
great variety of Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs at Nursery prices, consisting of Ap- 
ple, Pear, Peach, Plum, and Cherry of every 

a, Viariel 

Horse Bannan. Weeping Willows, Mountain Ash, Sil- 
ver leaved Aberle, Spruce, Fir, Larch and ether Ornamental 
Trees 

Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, &¢ 

Also—Roses, Honeysuckles, Altheas, Snowherries, Per- 
sian Lilacs, &c. 

Orders carefully executed, and the trees well packed, in 
such a manner that they cen be sent withaut injury te any 
part of the country. 

March i1. 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


March 25. 





SINA SILK WORMS EGGS. 


The Eggs of the celebrated Sina Silk Worm, now offered 
for sale, were raised in 1839 by M. Camille Beauvais, super- 
interdent of the experimental silk farm, established near 
Paris, by the government of Frauce. The Sina Silk ‘Wermn 
was introduced to France from China hy Louis XVI. in 
17384, and bas been proved by M. Beauvais to be supe- 
rior to all other siik worms. They are alse stated to 
-possess the precious property of hatching simultaneously. 
Just received, by the subscriber, from the Chevalier Bodin, 
who is the only agent for their sale in France. 

Each sheet contains an ounce-and is signed “ Camille 


Beauvais.” Price 83. 
; WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. 
Or apply to JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
March 25. eptf 


A Dericency or Evipence,—A son of Galen, 
who was very angry when any joke was passed on 
physicians, once defended himself from raillery by 
saying —‘I defy any person whom I ever attended, 
to accuse me of ignorance or neglect.’ ‘ That you 
may do safely,’ replied a wag; ‘for you know, doc- 
tor, dead men tell no tales.’ 

“What I gives is nothing to nobody,” as the mi- 
ser said, when asked how much he contributed for 
charitable purposes, 








[AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICUL.- 


TURAL TOOLS. 

Just received, at the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store, No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
per Ship Chatam, from England, a splendid assortnent 
of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, viz. 


100 dozen best Cast Steel Sickles. 


50 “ — stout Cast Steel Briar Hooks. 
25 “ Breaking up Hoes. 


5 “ Pruning Chisels with Saws. 


20 ‘pair Grass Shears. 
25 “pair Pruning Shears, with slides. 
25 ‘pair Ladies Ivory handle do. do. 
25 “ pair Ladies Coco do. do. 
5 “ Large Hedge Shears. 
25 “ Wakefield’s Pruning Shears, with shies, 
16 =§* Vine Shears. 
60 “ Large Pruning Knives, 
25 ‘“ Budding do. do 
15 “ Cast Steel Edging do 
5 = . ‘Hay do. 
40 ss “ Garden Trowels 
20 “ Bill Hooks. 
10 6 — Rurze Bills. 
10 “ Gentlemens Bright Bills. 
s ¥ ne Horticultural Hatchets. 
50 * Dutch Hoes. 
April 1. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





SILK WORMS EGGS. 
Just received, a few ounces of Silk Worms Eggs, from 
Smyrna, said to be of a superior variety. Price $8 per 
vunce, clean sccd. JOSEPSS EXECK & CS 


April t. 


se ee Wee 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


A valuable farm in Harvard, County of Worcester, the 
well known Bromfield Place; an endian dairy farm, well 
wooded, the house spacious, fitted for two distinct families. 
The situation among the most pleasant to be fouad, especially 
for aprivate or High Schoel. Bordering a part of the farm is a 
heauuful sheet of water, containing two islands belonging to 
the estate. Inquire of the Subscriber at Souih Natick. 
March 4, 1840. J. H. T. BLANCHARD. 


Green House Plants. 


Green House Plants of every description furnished at 
short notice, and well boxed, so that they may be sent to any 
part of the country in safety. 

March 11. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 











BOA FOR EDGINGS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale 500 yards of Box 
for edgings, in prime order; price 374 cents per yard; every 
yard will make two when reset. 





Giant and Farly Wilmot Rhubhard. 
Roots of extra large size at 25 cents per root, for sale by 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
White Silesia Sugar Reet Seed, 
100 fb. of the genuine White Silesia Sugar Beet Seed ; 
the best variety for the production of Beet Sugar and war- 
ranted to be pure from mixture 
For sale hy JOSEPH BRECK & CO No. 52 North 
Market Street. Bostou, March 4, 1840. 
GARDEN MATS. 
For sale at the New England Farmer, 190 dozen Gardea 
Mats, of extra quality, for covering hot heds, &c 
Feb. 12. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








FOR SALF, 

A short borned Durham Bull. bright red, four years old in 
April next, was raised by Gorham larsons, Esq. at Brigh- 
tan Apply to MARTINDAVIS, River Strect, Dotchester. 

March 26. 6t* 

ROHAN POTATOES, 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse andl 
Seed Store, Na. 62 North Market Street, at $4 per barrel, $2 
per bushel. 

Ortober 16 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
-—s«s#Ruekthorns. 
Buckthorns fer Hedges, for sale by JOSEPH BRECK & 
C@. from 20 to $2y, per thousand, according to size and age. 
March 23. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annim 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay with n 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ce- 
duction of 5¢ cents. 











TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHQiM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL STREET... BOSTON 























